






























The Secretary Says: 

| am devoting this space this month to the per- 
tinent comment made by William B. Wilson, the 
first Secretary of Labor, in this first annual report 
to Congress in’ 1913, in which he laid down the 
Department’s policy: 

“The Department of Labor was created in the 
interest of the wage earners of the United States. 
This is expressly declared by the organic act. ‘The 
purposes of the Department of Labor,’ as that act 
reads in its first section, ‘shall be to foster, promote, 
and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States, to improve their working conditions, 
and to advance their opportunities for profitable 
employment.’ 

‘“‘In the execution of that purpose the element of 
fairness to every interest is of equal importance, 
and the department has in fact made fairness be- 
tween wage earner and wage earner, between wage 
earner and employer, between employer and em- 
ployer, and between each and the public as a whole 
the supreme motive and purpose of its activities. 
The act of its creation is construed by it not only 
as a law for promoting the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States by improving their 
working conditions and advancing their opportu- 
nities for profitable employment, but as a command 
for doing so in harmony with the welfare of all 
industrial classes and all legitimate interests, and 
by methods tending to foster industrial peace 
through progressively nearer realizations of the 
highest ideals of industrial justice.”’ 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS EXPANDED IN 25 STATES 





Job Disease, Second Injury Statutes Also Improved 


Twenty-five States have enacted legislation in 
1947 which will materially improve and strengthen 
existing workmen’s compensation laws. Legis- 
lation of this type was still under consideration 
by 13 States on June 1. Five States passed new 
occupational disease laws. Second injury funds 
were established in South Dakota, Vermont, and 
West Virginia. The Nevada law was completely 
reenacted and made compulsory instead of elective. 
In 15 States compensation benefits were increased 
and in some of these States changes were made in 
strengthening the provisions regarding medical 


benefits 
Coverage 
Under the revised 
law of Nevada all employers having 4 or more 


workmen’s compensation 


employees are required to come under the act. 
The former law provided for elective coverage for 
this 
there are now 21 States having compulsory laws, 


all employers. As a result of legislation, 
and 26 where the law is elective. In Washington 
and Wyoming some new occupations were added 
to the list of extra-hazardous employments subject 
to the act. In Idaho, the 
“employee’’ was redefined so as to include clerical 
workers 


term ‘‘workman” or 


Occupational Disease 

Occupational disease laws were enacted for the 
first time in lowa, Nevada, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, and Texas. Thisymakes a total of 38 States 
which now protect workmen against the hazards of 
occupational diseases. All of these new laws are of 
the schedule type and list certain diseases which 
ire compensable. All of them cover silicosis. The 
ew Tennessee law, however, has a special provi- 
on which permits an employer to reject the 
vhedule and eleet to be bound for full coverage of 
ill occupational diseases. The New York law was 
mended so as to eliminate special limitations with 
regard to silicosis benefits. The amendment also 
provides that the employer shall pay awards of 
*mpensation for silicosis or other dust diseases in 
the first instanee but shall be reimbursed from the 
‘pecial disability fund for all benefits subsequent 
0 the first 260 weeks of disability and death bene- 
its combined 


We regret that on the occupational disease map 
of the United States on page 18 of the April issue, 
Alaska was shown as having no occupational dis- 
1946, the Alaska 
workmen’s compensation act provides for general 


ease coverage. Effective July 1, 


coverage of occupational diseases 
Second Injury Funds 


Second injury funds were established in South 
Dakota, Vermont, and West Virginia. As a result 
of this action, there are now 35 States which have 
second injury funds or equivalent arrangements 
Under the previous law in West Virginia there was 
an “equivalent arrangement’ under which pay- 
ment for second injuries was paid out of the regu- 
lar accident fund. The amendment sets up a special 
second injury reserve in the surplus fund 

The purpose of second injury funds is to help 
handicapped persons to obtain employment. When 
an employee has sustained an injury involving the 
loss of a member of the body and then loses 
another as a result of an industrial injury, he may 
If the 


total cost of compensation is imposed on the latest 


become permanently and totally disabled 


employer, physically handicapped persons are apt 
to be refused employment. To meet such problems 
second injury funds are created, so that when a 
second injury occurs the employer has to pay only 
for the last injury, yet the employee is compensated 
for the disability resulting from the combined in- 
juries, the remainder of the award being paid from 
the fund. 


Benefits 


A number of States prov ided for increased bene- 
fits. In Colorado benefits were increased in cases 
of disability and death and the total maximum 
allowed in disability cases was also raised. A Dela- 
ware amendment provides for payment of com- 
pensation during the entire period of total dis- 
ability instead of being limited to 500 weeks. In 
Indiana an injured employee may receive com- 
pensation for schedule injuries in addition to com- 
pensation for temporary total disability. 

In Kansas the aggregate maximum death bene- 
fits were raised and the weekly benefits in dis- 
amendment in 


ability cases were increased. An 
Maryland increased the maximum weekly bene 








fits in cases of total disability and the aggregate 
maximum in permanent partial disability cases. 
This amendment also provides that compensa- 
tion in death cases shall be paid for 500 weeks. 
In Montana, Nevada, and New Mexico, benefits 
for all types of disability and death were increased. 
The benefits were also raised in North Carolina 
and in that State compensation is now payable 
for life in cases of total disability due to paral- 
ysis resulting from injuries to the spinal cord. 


Disability Benefits Increased 

Benefits for disability and death were raised in 
Oregon. In Rhode Island the daily allowance for 
hospital care was increased from $4.50 to $8. In 
South Dakota disability benefits were increased 
and additional compensation was provided for 
dependent children of a employee. 
Both the weekly benefits and aggregate compen- 
sation in disability and death cases was raised in 
Texas. A Vermont law increased the maximum 
benefits in death cases. In Virginia compensa- 
tion to be paid in cases of schedule injuries was 
raised. The Washington law was amended to 
allow greater benefits in both disability and death 
cases. A Wyoming law benefits in 
disability cases and raised the amounts allowed 


deceased 


increased 


for certain schedule losses. 


Medical Benefits 


The Delaware law was changed so as to elimi- 


nate the present maximum payment of $20) for 
medical services. An Indiana law increase:| the 
period of medical benefits and provides thet the 
Industrial Board may require additional mdica] 
treatment if it will limit or reduce the amouni and 
extent of the disability or impairment. An a:end- 
ment in Iowa increased the maximum amount 
which may be allowed by the Industrial Commis. 
sioner for medical services in exceptional cases 
from $600 to $800. In Kansas the period of medical 
benefits as well as the maximum amount was 
increased. The maximum medical and_ hospital 
benefits in Maryland were raised from $750 te 
$1,500. In New Mexico the medical benefits were 
increased from $400 to $700. 


Waiting Period 


All of the States except Oregon provide fora 
specified waiting period immediately following the 
injury during which compensation is not paid. 
This “waiting time’ ranges from a minimum of] 
day to a maximum of 10 days, with the majority 
of the States requiring a 7-day waiting period. 
Two States passed legislation on this subject. In 
Nevada the waiting period was reduced from 7 
days to 5 days. An amendment in Vermont com 
tinued the waiting period of 7 days, but provided 
that compensation is to be paid for the whole per 
od of disability if the disability lasts for 21 days 
after the seventh day, 


VIOLATIONS OF 40-CENT MINIMUM WAGE STILL FOUND 
30,000 Plants Inspected in Nine Months by Wage-Hour Division 


Back wages totaling more than $6,800,000 were 
paid to some 168,000 employees between July 1, 
1946, and March 31, 1947, because of violations of 
the minimum-wage and overtime provisions of the 
Wage and Hour Law and the Public Contracts Act. 

The violations, according to William R. Me- 
Comb, Administrator of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, were found in 11,700 
establishments inspected. Nearly 30,000 establish- 
ments covered by the 2 laws were inspected during 
the first 9 months of the Divisions’ 1947 fiscal year. 

Of the firms inspected 38 percent were in substan- 
tial violation of the minimum-wage, overtime, and 
child-labor provisions of the two laws. Overtime 
violations were the most frequent. 

Nine percent of the total—or some 2,900 em- 


ployers—had failed to pay the minimum wage 
which, under the Wage and Hour Law, is 40 centé 
an hour. 

“Although inspections were made only on aselee 
tive basis, and on complaints,’ McComb pointed 
out, “the fact that violations of the modest # 
cents-an-hour minimum wage under the Wage i 


Industtf, 


be amazed to learn that 


Hour Law still were found is shocking. 
as a whole must 
employers still are paying less than $16 for 
10-hour workweek.” 

Another type of offense was violation of 
child-labor provisions of the Public Contracts 4 
More than 780 minors had been employed by # 
employers, who were required to pay more 
$187,000 in liquidated damages to the Governm™ 
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IRL COLLEGIANS TOLD TO PREPARE FOR HOME AND CAREER 


Women’s Bureau Advises Adjusting Courses to Future Jobs 


Taking note of the fact that thousands of the 
recent crop of high school graduates soon will 
enter college, the Women’s Bureau offers some 
practical advice to the young girl who hasn’t vet 


charted her future course. In this category, the 
Bureau believes, are a good number of the esti- 
mated 613,000 girls who recently received their 
high-school diplomas, and at least some of the 
600,000 girls who attended college the past scho- 
lastic year Many of these decided what they 
wanted to do long before entering college, but 
some, after a vear or two admittedly aren't on 
the beam as to their job futures 

First, the Bureau advises: “Don't try to choose 
between narriage and a career, but prepare for 


both home and job. You may think you'll never 
bea working woman, but plans have been upset 
before. It may be the same with yours.” 

To the girl who wants to try for one of the so- 
talled men’s professions, the Bureau warns that 
the going will be tough and the aspirant necessarily 
Will have to possess courage, initiative, patience, 
hd More-than-average ability. These qualities are 
Sential if she’s going to break down the preju- 

s still encountered by women who aspire to be 


Wetors, lawyers, engineers, and so on. Stating 


that there definitely is a need for young women 
with such endowments, the Bureau nevertheless 
points out that women represent less than 5 per- 
cent of all doctors, lawyers, engineers, dentists, 
architects, draftsmen, meteorologists, pharma- 
cists, and certified public accountants 

For the girl who is not hardy enough or inclined 
to buck long-standing prejudices, the Bureau sug- 
gests one of the well-established occupations for 
women. There are scores in which the trail blazing 
has been done. For instance, there is home eco- 
nomics, teaching, library work, and nursing, in 
each of which women make up more than 75 per- 
cent of all emploved persons. Slightly newer are 
the occupations of medical laboratory technician, 
dental hygienist, physical and occupational thera- 


pist, doctor’s and dentist’s assistant. In these also 
women account for more than three-fourths of the 
employed, 

The girl who plans to work for a long time, the 
Bureau says, will want to consider the long-range 
outlook for an occupation. In general, she will 
take more of a chance if she chooses a rapidly 
changing field rather than one of the older, more 
established ones. The demand for stewardesses, 
designers, interior decorators, or radio continuity 
writers, for example, is less predictable than that 
for teachers, nurses, social service, or office 
workers. This fact probably would not deter the 
girl who has made up her mind, but it may influ- 


ence the one who is trying to decide 





Locality Preference Important 


Another matter to be considered by girls is their 
preference as to locality. If they plan to live with 
their families, obviously the thing to do is to make 
their training jibe with home-town job opportuni- 
tics. A nurse, for instance, stands a much better 
chance of getting a job than a geologist. 

For the girl who aims high but is not sure she 
can afford a full college course, the Bureau has this 
that 
enable you to branch off carlier, if you must 


practical advice: “Lay a foundation will 


For instance, if a girl takes science courses, she 
ultimately can become a physician, a nurse, a 
pharmacist. However, she can stop earlier and 
become a medical laboratory technician or a chemi- 
cal analyst 

If a girl is looking for the unusual, the Bureau 


suggests new specialization in an old job. A per- 





on who wants to teach but hopes for something 
out of the ordinary may become a teacher of deaf 
or blind children; a secretary with language facil- 
ity may find the doors open to employment abroad 
a librarian may specialize in science and become 


an indispensable aide to a top-ranking scientist 


“Luxury-line” and “Essential’’ Work 

[In choosing between a luxury-line and essential! 
“The 
former fluctuates with booms and depressions, but 
that 


work, the Bureau says to remember this 


make life a bit gayer 
that— a 


furnishes the ‘extras’ 
The latter, as its name indicates, is Just 
service that fills fundamental needs in the life of 


the community and Nation.” 


Labor Staff Cut 
Meeting Fund Reductions 
The staff of the Department of Labor has bee 
reduced by approximately one-third to comply 
with appropriation reductions voted by Co 
The total number of full-time employe 
March 31 


have received termination notices, and ai 


Tess 
was 6,590. Of these more thar 


2 OO 


tional 100 have been placed on annual lea, 
Under Secretary Keen Johnson said in a recent 


speech in New York that the cuts affect all operat- 
ing Bureaus and Divisions. Most heavily hit ar 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, where 631 employ- 
ees were terminated; the United States E:mploy- 
ment Service, which loses 754 employ th 


Veterans Employment Service, reduced by 312 


SILO! 


staff members; and the Wage and Hour D 
reduced by 270 


Apprenticeship— 
The How, Where, and Why 


Questions about apprentice training are a 
swered simply in a new and larger edition of Ne 
fional Apprenticeship Program, published by tl 
Apprentice-Training Service of the Departm 
of Labor. 

Operation and development of appre: 
in American industry is covered, a listing of a 
prenticeable occupations is given, and thic estal 
lishment and functioning of national, St 
local programs are explained. 


A list of 110 trade classifications wh 
apprenticeship programs exist has been brok 
down into various occupations under each, W 


the time required for training. Criteria and p 
cedure for determining the apprenticeability o! 
occupation are given. The material is of val 
officials, lal 
representatives, apprenticeship committees, Vo 
ly 


concerned 


to training directors, company 


tional authorities, and others 
training craftsmen for the skilled trades 

The pamphlet contains a list of over 20 tec! 
eal and nontechnical pamphlets which give furl! 
information on apprentice traming 

National 
obtained free from the Apprentice-Traiung >! 
ice, United States Department of Labor, Wa 


ington, D. C 
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During the first 4 months of 1947, the United 
Conciliation Service closed 4,257 disputes 
1,500,000 the 


total disputes, there were only 728, or 17 percent, 


States 
nvolving more than workers. Of 
n which work stopped. The remaining 3,529 were 
disposed of without strike or lock-out by assisting 
the disputants in agreeing, by getting agreement 
to arbitrate, or by referral to another agency 
such as the National Labor Relations Board 

In less than one percent of the total, the Con- 
found 
that conciliation could not adjust the dispute 


ciliation Service withdrew when it was 
More than three-fifths of all strike cases involved 
stoppage S which began before services of a con- 
iliator were requested. 

Major cause of all disputes closed during the 
first 4 months of 1947 was disagreement on wages 
Wages 


were involved in 70 percent, Slightly less than 


alone or in conjunction with other issues 


} percent arose from grievances, 9 percent were 
wer union demands for and employers’ refusal to 
grant recognition of the union and the remaindet 
issues. Jurisdictional 


miscellaneous 


vere OVE! 
lisputes constituted about 1 percent of the total 
In addition to its mediation work, the Concilia- 
tion Service in 300 cases appointed 
irbitrators at both 


impartial 


request. of parties in each 


lispute to render final and binding decisions. In 22 





lo assist in the reexamination of minimum wage 
iles established by wage orders under the Fair 


Labor Standards Aet, a Special Industry Commit- 


tee for Puerto Rico is conducting public hearings 
ndSan Juan. Representing labor, management and 
the public the committee started hearings on duly 
+ to reevive testimony on economics and com- 
itive conditions in 13 Puerto Rican industries 
On the basis of evidence presented at these hear- 
ngs, the mmittee will recommend to William 
R. MeCor Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
td Public Contracts Divisions, the highest mini- 
im wage for each industry——up to the statutory 
imum under the Fair Labor Standards Act 


July 1947 


THIS YEAR’S DISPUTES OVER WAGES; MOST SETTLED PEACEABLY 


Conciliation Service Reports Strikes Down, Notices Up 


HEARINGS IN PUERTO RICO RE-EXAMINE WAGE RATES 


of these the arbitrators were called upon to decide 
disputes over basic contract terms, in most cases, 
wages. The remaining 278 involved grievances 
arising from interpretation of application of specific 
contract clauses. 

The 


which technical commissioners, at request of dis- 


Conciliation Service closed 83 cases in 
putants, furnished reports of completed studies on 
technical phases of industrial operations, these re- 
ports were used by companies and unions involved 
as a factual basis for collective bargaining 

As compared with the first four months of 1946 
Conciliation Service records reveal that the num- 
ber of disputes closed, the number of employees 
affected and the number of work stoppages closed 
from January through April 1947 have declined 11 
percent, 50 percent and 29 percent respectively 

The number of notices filed with the Concilia- 
Service 


tion under the Smith-Connallv et, in- 


creased however. The figures follow 


(age 
. " i rease 

January 121 195 17.6 
February 375 515 37.3 
March S46 S48 2 
April 903 997 10. 4 
lotal 2545 2855 12.2 


which it determines “will not substantially curtail 
employment.”’ A the wage 
the 


minimum in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 


provision of hour 


law allows minimum rates below statutory 


[Industries selected for consideration in the ap- 
proximate order in which hearings are being held 
are: Sugar manufacturing, wholesaling, warehous- 
ing, and other distribution; pearl button; cigar and 
eigarette: small leather coods and related prod- 


ucts; full-fashioned hosiery; artificial flowers; 
hooked rugs; foundry and machine-shop products; 
vegetable, fruit, and fruit juice canning; vegetable 
packing, shoe manufacturing; railroad, railway ex- 


press, and property motor transport. 


















THIRTY-SEVEN STATES SET UP VETERANS’ SERVICE AGENCIES 
Furnish Advice and Cooperate With Federal Bur 


Supplementing Federal activity aod appropria- 
tions 37 States are spending more than $16,000,000 
in 1947 for administration of State agencies for 

survey by the 


Administration. 


veterans affairs, according to a 
Retraining and Reemployment 
These same States spent $15,757,000 for these 
purposes in 1946. 
closed sum from a trust fund. 


Wisconsin spends an undis- 
California led with a 1946 appropriation of 
$4,183,012 and 220 people employed. New York 
appropriated $3,500,000. Illinois, with 150 em- 
ployees, spent $1,400,980 and Washington State, 
with 38 persons, spent $1,000,000. 

In the remaining States provision is made for 
special National 
Guard, public instruction, and voluntary com- 
missions appointed by Nebraska, 
typical of this group, has appropriated $5,000 for 


services to veterans through 


Governors. 


traveling expenses of members of the commission. 


Functions of State agencies range from volun- 
tary assistance in Nebraska to California’s 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs which has 
jurisdiction over the Department of Military and 
Veterans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Welfare Board, Vet- 
erans’ Commission, Division of Veterans’ Home, 
and Board of Directors of the Women’s Relief 
Corps Home. 


In all 
statute or by executive action, for cooperation 
Federal Government 


States provision is made, either by 
with all Bureaus of the 
participating in administration of veterans’ affairs 


and services. 


According to estimates prepared by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, more than 1 million (8 percent 
of the 12 million workers employed in manufactur- 
ing industries in October 1946 earned less than 65 
cents an hour. More than half of these were in the 
lumber, furniture, tobacco, and apparel industries, 
which are important in the economy of the South. 
Workers earning less than 75 cents an hour num- 
bered 2,100,000, including from 30 to 50 percent of 
the wage earners in the lumber, furniture, tobacco, 
apparel, leather, and textile industry groups. N ear- 


ONE OF EVERY TWELVE IN FACTORIES EARNS UNDER 65 CENTS HOURLY! 






Alaska has a five-man World War IL vet. rans 
board, one from each judicial district an on 





appointed by the Governor. The board nanes 4 






commissioner who serves as executive officer 
Bureaus. Arizons _ pro- 


d by 





cooperate W ith Federal 


vides for a veterans’ service officer appoin 






the Governor, two field assistants and eig!\t per- 
sonnel in the State The Arkansas Vet- 
erans’ Service Office in addition provides for 






office. 





service officer in each county to by 





veterans’ 

















































appointed by county judges, but to serve und p 
the State director tI 
In Colorado service for veterans is perlormed 
by officers of the National Guard designated by B 
the Governor. They supervise service officers sh 
appointed by the board of county commissioners Il 
in each of the 36 counties. I 
Connecticut’s Reemployment and Advisory v 
Commission is composed of not more than 3 Ne 
members appointed by the governors. A ma: 
jority must be veterans. Members receive | Ori 
compensation other than travel and essential e ‘ 
penses. They may appoint “such assistants an -_ 
employees as may be necessary, preference being if 
riven to veterans.”’ ef 
Massachusetts’ Commissioner of Veterans’ Ser for 
ices has the assistance of a first and second deput est 
commissioner with State headquarters person hosp 
of 51. The office furnishes information, advi y 
and assistance to veterans to help them to g Oete 
benefits to which they may be entitled relative | ide 
employment, vocational or educational opport % 44., 
nities, hospitalization, pensions, and other benefits ved 
ish 
than 
prov] 
ly three-fifths of the workers in manufactur: @ mont 
industries earned $1 or more an hour, and 15 pe furse 
cent were employed at rates amounting to $1.50 Mav 
more. The numbers of workers at the lower rile 
have been reduced substantially as a result Highe: 





increases U 


important “second round” wage 


have been granted since the time the estimate 







were prepared. 

Further details and comparison with previe® 
estimates can be found in the Monthly Lab 
Review for July 1947. 
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r aus 
rans 
ad ae Most nurses who quit nursing do so to marry 
vee rather than to take other jobs. Of registered nurses 
" not working at nursing, less than 10 percent are 
1 pro. employed or seeking employment outside nursing. 
ted te Nurses generally derive satisfaction from their 
per- work, but dissatisfaction with some conditions of 
os Ve the profession is great enough to constitute a 
fan srious problem. No provision for retirement, no 
ct security against unemployment, present rates of 
= wk pay, and promotion and pay-increase policies, were 
the chief complaints. 
.rformed These were some of the facts disclosed by a 
sated bi Bureau of Labor Statistics study of the nursing 
officers shortage, based on replies by 22,000 nurses to a 
vissioners juestionnaire circulated in February and March. 
The study: covered all branches of nursing and 
Advisor very State, and was undertaken at request of the 
than 3 National Nursing Couneil. 
\ ma 5 
ooive no ff Utievance Machinery Needed 
ential e The nurses in particular fields of work also ex- 
tants aD pressed dissatisfaction with quantity and quality 
nee being if nonprofessional help, their hours of work, 
methods of settling grievances, and opportunities 
‘ans’ Ser lor suggesting changes in procedures, locker and 
nd depul rest-room facilities for those living outside the 
personn hospital, and the timing and nature of their work. 
on, advi The average nurse worked 190 hours during 
em to g October 1946 and earned $170 to $175 if she pro- 
relative | vided her own living quarters—about $40 for a 






| opport 
el benents 





44-hour week. About »ne out of four nurses who 






ved outside hospitals received less than $145 in 





ash and a corresponding number received more 





than $195 a month. The average hospital nurse 


4OURLY 





providing her own living quarters earned $172 a 





nufacturl @ Month plus about one meal a day. The one hospital 
and 15 pe 


4 to $1 50 





nurse in five who lives in hospital quarters received 
average of $160 in cash. 
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Highest monthly earnings were reported on the 


. estimatem ») .- 
aS 5 racihe eo 





st where hours tended to be somewhat 











‘horter than in other sections of the country Low- 
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About one nurse in four was on duty at least 50 
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MARRIAGE IS DRAIN ON NURSE FORCE, FEW TAKE OTHER JOBS 
BLS Study of Shortage Shows Better Conditions Are Needed 


A student receives instructions in the care of a patient 
from a graduate nurse. 


hours a week during October 1946. Overtime is not 
paid for in the majority of cases and about one 
hospital nurse in four is required to be on call be- 
yond her hours on duty. A corresponding propor- 
tion work split shifts, divided by more than an 
hour off each day. 


More Non-Professional Help Needed 


The average hospital nurse reported that at 
least a fourth of her hours on duty were spent on 
duties that might be delegated to less trained 
personnel. These included making beds, bathing 
and feeding patients, answering lights, taking 
meals to patients, taking patients to appointments, 
and doing clerical work. 

Nurses generally receive sick leave together with 
paid vacations of at least 2 weeks after a year’s 
service. Most nurses, however, do not receive free 
hospitalization or medical they 


care, nor are 


covered by retirement pension plans 





Demands on the Secretary of Labor for construc- 
tion wage rate determinations under the provisions 
of the Dav is-Bacon Act are currently atan unprec- 
edented high level. From July 1, 1941, through 
June 30, 1942, 7,666 Davis-Bacon determinations 
were issued. This was considered a remarkable ac- 
pever again to be 


complishment and a peak 


reached. Durmg the war the Secretary with the 
assistance of the Solicitor’s office predetermined 
prey ailing wave rates on the basis of W hich $50.000- 
000,000 in war construction was erected. With the 
end of the war it was expected that a great reduc- 
tion in Federal reduce the 
wage determinations required for Federal projects. 


construction would 
Instead, the volume of requests continued to swell 
and has now reached a level of more than 1,000 a 
month. 

Here is the reason for the increased volume: 
During the war all normal public construction and 
repair was postponed in order to concentrate all 
resources on emergency building requirements, 
such as war plants, shipyards, arsenals, camps, 
submarine bases, and USO facilities. Contracts for 
this work were large, often running into millions. 
Now in the postwar period, Federal contracting 
agencies have resumed their long postponed peace- 
time construction programs. Post offices and othe1 
publie buildings are being built, altered, and re- 
paired; Federal highways are being laid and others 


Orders and enforcement policies under which en- 
forcement of the Wage-Hour Law and the Public 
Contracts Acts was stayed for reason have been 
withdrawn by order of Secretary Schwellenbach 
and William R. McComb, Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 

The withdrawal was announced as an over-all 
policy, pending further review of the full implica- 
tions of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947. 

“In order to achieve the degree of certainty en- 
visioned by the Portal-to-Portal Act we have taken 
this means to assure employees and employ ers that 
their future rights and liabilities under the two acts 
will not be limited by enforcement policies adopted 
to the Portal-to-Portal] 


prior enactment of the 


Act,” 


the two officials said 





DAVIS-BACON ACT WAGE DETERMINATIONS REACH ALL-TIME PEAK 
Postwar “‘Small’’ Contracts Cause Big Increase 









ALL STAYS ON WAGE ACTS WITHDRAWN BY NEW ORDER 
















are being repaired after years of neglect; arsenals 





are being converted to peacetime needs; levee an 






flood control work is being resumed and so'ciers 





barracks are being converted into classrooms an 






dormitories for veterans. Many contracts | this 





work are small, ranging from $5,000 to $25,000), an 


















a wage determination must be made for each. Dol- 
lar volume of Federal construction is much below 
that of war years, but the larger number of con- 
tracts Means a corresponding Increase in requests u 
for Davis-Bacon determinations. As much work js UN 
involved in making a wage determination fo: aul 
$5,000 contract as for-a $5,000,000 one—identica a 
procedures must be followed. al 
The Federal housing program has also added t Si 
the increase in wage determination activities su 
Certain types of housing construction finance 
througn FHA mortgage insurance require wag en 
determinations. The number of FHA wage de. ne 
terminations in the fiscal year just ended » et 
exceed the total of all determinations issued f erm 
the Federal Housing Authority for all prior years at 
Under the Federal Airport Act and the Ilospita th 
Survey and Construction Act, both enacted during em 
1946, the Secretary of Labor is charged with ma Cla 
ing predeterminations for those agencies. This, « Is¢ 
course, has resulted in additional work for 1 url 
Solicitor’s office. 1 be 
ain 
of 
Pern 
0 










McComb explained that during 11 years un 
the Walsh-Healey Act and 9 years under the F 
Labor Standards Act the Divisions had forn 


lated a number of policies regarding inspections 







restitution of back wages, or enforcement pro’ 
industries. Thes 





respect to certain 





dures.) with 
policies were adopted pending clarification by { 






courts, cooperative action by industrial asso 





tions, or pending further consideration of indiv 






ual problems. 
In some instances, tolerance periods were | 






vided so that associations, working with individ 





members and in cooperation with the Drvisiol 






could assist their members in making adjustm 











to bring them into full compliance with th 
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FACTORY WORKERS UNDER 138: 


YOU’RE APT TO GET HURT 


Permanent Disability Rate Twice as High for Youth 


workers run far more risk of accidents on 
than do adult workers; and they are twice 


to suffer injuries that result in a lifelong 
These 


Department of Labor survey of industrial injuries 


andicap facts are revealed by a recent 
manufacturing industries. 

The project was undertaken jointly by the Child 
ind Youth Employment Branch of the 


of Labor Standards and the Bureau of 


Labo! 
Divisio 
Labor Statistics. Findings show that in 1945 the 

of disabling injuries to workers under 18 
ars of age was one and one-half times as great 


sior a 


dult workers, and that the rate of injuries 


eulting in permanent impairment was nearly 


The 


rate of disabling imjuries was 22.9 for 


creat for the young workers. fre- 
leney 
nors under 18 and 15.7 for workers, 18 years of 
we and over, and the rate of injuries causing 
permanent disability was 1.1 for minors under 18 
nd 0.6 for the older workers. The rates are based 
the number of injuries per million man-hours 
femployment. 
Classed as disabling injuries are accidents which 
wuse disability beyond the day when the injury 
curred; for example, the case of Bill, a 17-vear- 
| boy, employed at a sawmill, who slipped and 
‘trained his shoulder while trying to roll a chunk 
(ofa log chute and was laid up 2 weeks. 
Permanent impairments include cases such as 
tof Ruth, a 15-year-old girl who lost three 


right hand when the metal-cutting 


Was operating became jammed; and 
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Tom, a 14-year-old boy who lost an arm while 
operating an extractor in a laundry 
Manufacturing industries covered in the Labo 
Department survey of job injuries included iron 
steel allied 
products, food products, leather goods, and chem- 


and products, textiles paper and 


ical products. Many other manufacturing indus- 


tries were also included. All types of workers were 


studied office, clerical, and sales workers as we ]] 


as those in production, maintenance, and trans- 


portation. 





Sugar Growers Warned 
8 Hours Is Limit for Kids 


The Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
has sent reminders to all State agriculture adjust- 
ment committees that sugar beet and sugarean 
growers are liable to deductions from benefit pay- 
ments for noncompliance with the child-labor pro- 
visions of the Sugar Act. The act states that deduc- 
tions of $10 shall be made for each day on which a 
child under 14 vears of age is employed or on which 
a child 14 or 15 vears of age is emploved more than 
an S-hour day 

During the war years regular inspections of th: 
In May 1947 


structions Were given county conuniittees to ar- 


fields were largely discontinued 


range for the inspection of enough fields to ensure: 
compliance with the child labor provisions of the 
act. It is the employer's responsibility to obtain 


proof of age for any child emploved on the erop. 





hmmm 


A mask protects this man from fatal gases. 


Bese 
cost re ee 
weeny ett 


A demonstration in the plant of measures to prevent 
accidents. 


A new safety device holds the attention of the men 
below as an inspector explains its use. 


“OPERATION SAFETY” CENTERS ON 
State 


“Operation Safety” is being launched in 
States and there is no secret about it. 

Well-trained task forces are swinging int 
various States with the objective of making 
conscious the many smaller plants which | oday 
stitute our major industrial accident prob 

A recent survey conducted by the Departmen 
Labor revealed conclusively that about 70 percer 
industrial accidents occur in little plants 
by any form of the organized safety mo 
reach the small plants throughout the cou: 
gram will be carried on through various St: 
ties which have the responsibility and the autl 
to make factory inspections. The Labor Departn 
Division of Labor Standards will work throug! 
factory inspection authorities by helping th 
provide special industry drive materials. Att 
will be focused on the small-plant problem by 
special State drives in specific industries 


Material Ready for States 

At present the hazards in the jewelry, brick at 
woodworking and furniture industries have been tral 
in nontechnical language treatises and are read 
reproduction by States for their own industries. | 
packets of material will be reproduced by the» 
and distributed to small plants. 

Further to assist the States, on request, the D 
of Labor Standards is conducting special |- and 
conferences with State labor department inspector 
these conferences staff engineers discuss special 
lems that will be met and outline the newest @ 
of correcting hazards and reducing accidents ins" 


industries. 


Interest in Safety Growing 

The growing interest in State-wide safety § 
points to the practicability of providing assis! 
sufety problems in this manner to the small inds 
establishment. 

A review of plant aecident records for previols 
is one of the fundamentals in any good plant 
program, In many cases these records are not’ 
and in numerous instances are not kept at: 
factory inspectors therefore can give small inde 


head start in the campaign to reduce injuries | 
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PLANT ACCIDENTS 
als Mobilize To Make All Safety-Conscious 


need for such records and advising on their 
paratio 
These records are needed to compare the individual 
at injury rate with the national or State experience 
are important factors in finding the injury sources 
causes in addition to the plant injury costs. The 
ie labor department factory inspectors therefore can 
ler a service to these small industrial establishments 


peres 
Safety instructions and goggles go hand-in-hand to 


y reviewing their accident reports and giving instruc- , 
make this electrician's job safer. 


on computing rates. The inspector then can show 
wnagement how to continue keeping practical plant 


-_ 

autl 
ones azards and Injury Types Charted 
throug! In the present program to assist States through con- 
ne the tration on special industry drives in high hazard 
Is. Att stries in the particular State, the Division of Labor 
un by h ndards has prepared process flow charts for use by 


the 
ls and injury types in such operations as in the 


State labor departments. These charts show 


ry bri k and tile, and woodworking and furniture 
brick a stries. Where requested by State authorities the 
» been treagysion will prepare similar process flow charts and 
are ready @gucttional material on any industry in which there are 
jastries. T4ous Operations in the particular State. 


mye A respirator and goggles protect this electrician's 
yy the N 


rinstance, plant-wide hazards often found in the helices as te Olems dest bam © qunetater 


ry industry include poor housekeeping, working 


t. the DivigF2ees, poor posture, burns, plant lay-out, hand tools 


1 1- and 4S eye strain, explosions, inadequate lighting, con- 
- inspector tion, handling material, and falls , ; 
Without the special apron, gloves, and splashproof 


wsible accident hazards in the brick and tile indus- 
Poin heer hem wdegetion: goggles the laboratory worker below could be injured. 


‘Ss sp cu 


re listed as follows: Boilers, explosives, mining, 


yewesl mM 

lents in pgs, transportation, hoisting, platforms, falling ma- 
belts, pulleys, vears, stairs, ladders, floors, hand 

8, eleetricit y : 


dust, handling objects, piling, and 


safety § 
altel) time Experience To Be Used 


Utyor 


yr spasisl 
ng a 


small ind ation Safety’ will utilize the Nation-wide ex- 


¢ gained in the successful wartime accident pre- 
es of the 


the 


Division of Labor Standards 


National Committee for the 


yr previo activit 


peration with 


ood plant % 
Vation « 


llabl 


ments 


not | Manpower in War Industries, in mak- 


ur 
cept ata » industrial management, through State 


sn ill ya lubor, Seven distinet suletv services 


injuries ! 
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|. Safety programs designed to meet specific 
problems. 

2. A review of plant accident report systems for 
possible improvement , 

3. Instructions to plant personnel on safety in- 
spection 

1. The development and operation of successful 
safety committees 

5. Safety training courses developed for plant 
supervisory personnel. 

6. Appraisal and control of mechanical hazards 

7. Special recognition for outstanding accident 


reduction, through a certificate plan. 


Labor-Management Responsibility 


William L. Connolly, Division of Labor Stand- 
ards Director, said in explaining the program: 

“Based on careful scientific analysis as recog- 
nized by the present accepted methods of calcula- 
tion, the aggregate cost of industrial accidents 
has a serious effect on our social and economic 
life. It that the 
cident should 
consideration for ways and means to reduce them. 
The responsibility is not all upon the employers, 
but upon all branches of society. Workers and 


follows reason for these ae- 


occurrences receive our careful 


management each have a responsibility in reducing 
industrial accidents. It is management’s responsi- 
bility to develop and approve policies and be 
responsible for the administration of plant safety 
work. Workers on the other hand have a very 
definite responsibility of cooperation with manage- 
ment in the day-by-day application of the safety 
program to each individual job. These two func- 
tions and responsibilities must be clearly under- 
stood. Workers will contribute a great deal to 
management if they are more often consulted as 
new steps in the program are planned, or policies 
discussed. If, through the use of a realistic safety 
committee we can find a means of answering those 
employees who ask the “why” of accidents, we 
shall have little trouble in securing compliance 
with safe practices and selling workers on the 
value of the program to THEM.” 

A realistic safety committee Connolly defined 
as one which will: 

l. Investigate accidents to learn basic causes 
which can really be applied on the job with fellow 
workers, 

2. Enable workers to advise with management 


in the preparation of safety rules. 
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FIRE—— 
An Ever Present Hazard 
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Special gloves, respirator, and protective clothing abl 
guard the firefighter against death by fire and smoke - 
ing 

dire 

HOD 

3. Enlist new suggestions to management [roti nag 
workers in answer to problems that even super- T 
visors may fail to appreciate. Sse 
4. Promote acceptance by other employees 01 Ya 
the program. re 
5. Promote safety “know-how” and learn by empl 
doing, and a sense of responsibility among ts Th 
members. lite 
6. Keep safety problems out of grievance pre- le | 
cedures and prevent controversy. sis 
After such a program has been inaugurated, 4 € SI 
inventory of its effectiveness will reveal practic im 






value in accident prevention efforts. 
The effectiveness of ‘4 )peration Safety” alread) 


is being proved by requests from numerous Stale 








for special studies of small industries predominal! 
in their respective sections of the country TI 
Division of Labor Standards will continue to a 
in this national problem of lowering industri 








accidents rate to the irreducible mmimum 
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Continued study of the guaranteed wage plan 
‘to advance the frontiers of knowledge in this 
is urged in the letter from the Advisory 
Board of the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 


cony 


area 


rsion to the President transmitting the final 
report of the Guaranteed Wage Study 

The Board points out that the guaranteed wage 
of the instruments for the elimination of 
rial and unemployment 


is one 
indust and 


adds that while the plan is significant, it is not an 


fluctuations, 


all-suflicient tool which may be used in building 
stability Pre- 
viously the Board had stressed the importance of 


national economic security and 


adoption of guaranteed wage plans through free 


collective bargaining rather than by legislative 


action 


Legislative Affects Progress 


While the Board believes that the study shows 
clearly that plans guaranteeing wages or enploy- 
ment, when suitably adapted to the needs and con- 
ditions of the industry or establishment, are valu- 
able to the entire Nation and afford a wholesome 
wd desirable means for improving both worker 
ind employer security, it notes that progress in this 
direction is definitely affected by existing legisla- 
tion in the fields of social minimum 
vages, fiscal and tax policies, among others. 


insurance, 


The Board concludes that “consequently, it is 
sential to review and evaluate all such programs 
0 ascertain their interrelationships, with a view 
0 coordinating all to the end of attaining stable 
employ ment conditions.” 


The report, a 473-page book produced by the 


uited States Government Printing Office (for 
ile by the Superintendent of Documents at $2 


nsists of the actual study itself, prepared under 
« supervision of Research Director Murray W 
Amer, and two auxiliary studies undertaken at 
ls request One of these, a description and classi- 
tration of guaranteed wage plans by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, May 
The other is a 
mprehensive economic study of the subject by 
Prof Alvin H. Hansen, of Harvard University; and 
‘wil A. Samuelson, of the Massachusetts Institute 
Technology. 


was summarized in the 
LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN. 
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GUARANTEED WAGE HELD SIGNIFICANT BUT NOT ALL-SUFFICIENT 
Board Report Says Plan Must Supplement Job Insurance 





lhe close relationship of guaranteed wage plans 
and unemployment insurance is heavily stressed in 
the report which says that in a substantial sense 
the problem of guaranteeing wages is essentially a 
problem of supplementing unemployment insur- 
ance. Stressing the fact that the creation of the 
unemployment 


insurance marked — the 


greatest single advance in the fight on unemploy- 


system 


ment which has been made in the United States, it 
declares that a guaranty of wages cannot properly 
be substituted for unemployment insurance since 
the two are really complementary and would work 
better together rather than independently. Any 
legislation guaranteed 


wages would be more fruitful if it permitted guar- 


intended to encourage 
anties by way of supplementation to unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


Guaranteed Wage Adoption Encouraged 


Congress on two occasions has attempted di- 


rectly or indirectly to encourage adoption of 
guaranteed wage plans and the unemployment 
compensation laws of seven States at one time o1 
another have included provisions aimed at facili- 
The Fair Labor Stand- 


ards Act authorized an exemption from premium 


tating such guarantees 


overtime-pay requirements for a company which 
agreed with a union to employ specified workers 
on an annual basis under certain conditions but at 
present, at the end of 8 years, apparently only six 
plans involving the overtime waiver are in opera- 
tion. The Social Security Act permitted State 
laws to include provisions designed to encourage, 
within certain limits, the substitution of a wage 
guarantee for unemployment insurance and under 
specified conditions the guaranteeing employers 
were to be allowed lower unemployment contri- 
bution rates. But at the same time the Social 
Security: Act permitted States to reduce rates to 
under certain 


other employers, circumstances 


on about the same terms. Because the reduced 
without the guarantee involved no 


additional financial obligation on the part of the 


rates wage 
employer, the wage guarantee provision offered 
no advantage. Thus the provisions of the Social 
Security Act and the companion implementations 
in State laws have been without lasting effect on 
guaranteed wage plans. 










Defining a wage guarantee plan as an instru- 
ment of labor relations, the twin objectives of 
which are the provision of security for the worker 
and the achievement by the employer of the 
economies which derive from good labor relations, 
the report cites these further advantages: re- 


duction in labor turn-over which in turn cuts 
training and hiring costs and perhaps workmen’s 
compensation and other employee-injury costs; 
maintenance of a more efficient working force; a 
tendency to lift productivity because of the 
buoyant effect of a greater degree of economic 


security 


High Employment Level Necessary 


It would be highly dangerous, the report warns, 
to expect that any single device such as guaranteed 
wages alone would produce any marked effect in 
removing the causes of depressions if relied upon 
as the chief anticyclical weapon. It is important 
to have a whole series of measures which aim at 
maintaining a high level of employment. There 
is a wide variety of such measures: compensatory 
fiscal policy; public works and housing programs; 
social insurance; minimum 


wages; programs to 





expand and safeguard foreign trade; approy: iate 


monetary and banking policies, and so on. ‘| hes: 
ought not to operate separately but shou. | by 
coordinated. They should be backed up vy 4 


definite and accepted governmental polic. of 


maintaining a high level of employment as oe of 


the major functions of a modern govern: vent, 
In an economy in which these policies are effe tiv: 
guaranteed wage plans can help create a pope 
price system, can create conditions under «hich 
all elements in the community can further th 
improvement in technology rather than resist it 
and can create a firm basis for a sound syst.m of 
industrial relations. In such a context, guaranteed 
wage plans will contribute to smoothing se:sonal 
and other short-run fluctuations which wil! per- 
sist in a high-level economy. 


“For A More Lasting Prosperity” 


wage,” the sserts, 


ary’ . . 
The guaranteed report 


“used with care, with full recognition of its limita- 
tions, and with eyes open to dangers in excceding 
those limitations, can become an integral part of a 
rounded program for greater security, for har- 
monious industrial relations and for a more last- 
ing prosperity.” 


VETERANS JOB RIGHTS ASSIGNED TO FIELD MEN 


Commissioners of Conciliation and field repre- 
sentatives of the Apprentice Training Service have 
been assigned temporarily to handle cases from 
veterans concerning their reemployment rights 
under the Selective Service Act. 

Meanwhile the Labor Department’s Veterans 
Reemployment Rights Division is assembling a 
permanent staff to take over the functions, trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labor last March 31 
when the Selective Service Act expired. 


Robert K. Salyers, who has been named Acting 
Director of the Reemployment Rights Division, 
said the order will give priority to veteran reem- 
ployment rights cases 


“This arrangement,” he said, “was made be- 
cause of the heavy backlog of cases filed by veter- 
ans throughout the country. Early this year the 
Selective Service System reported that complaints 
were being received at the rate of 3,500 per month. 
To delay the handling of all such cases until Con- 


14 


gress has acted on the request of President Trv- 
man and the Bureau of the Budget for funds to 
continue the Reemployment Rights Division dur- 
ing the next fiscal year not only would caus 
hardship ‘for many veterans, but also would add 
further to the accumulated backlog.” 

The Budget Bureau has recommended appro 
priation of $747,660 for the Reemploymen' 
Rights Division during the 1948 fiscal year 

The Reemployment Rights 
out policies established by the Reemployme! 
Rights Committee of the Department of Labor 
May by 


committee is 


Division carries 


which established in 
Schwellenbach. The headed } 
Under Secretary of Labor Keen Johnson. Oth 
members are Solicitor of Labor William 5. Tyse 
and the Directors of the United States Empleo 
ment Service, Robert C. Goodwin; Veterans Er 
ployment Service, Perry Faulkner; United State 
Conciliation Service, Edgar Warren and Offic 
Personnel, Robert Barnett. 


was 
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TEEN-AGERS FIND TROUBLE IN EARLY JOBS 


Louisville Survey Shows Early School Leavers Fare Poorly 


Many boys and girls leaving school at 14 and 
15 vears of age find that the jobs they can get are 
likely to be ones they cannot or do not want to 


for long. The experiences of two boys and 


work at 
a girl in Louisville, Ky., interviewed by repre- 
sentatives of the Child Labor and Youth Employ- 


ment Branch for a study of youth employment, 
show how they find the world of work more than 
they expected when they left school 

Charlie left school at 14 after completing the 
eighth grade. The first job he could get was as pin 
boy mn a bowling alley, but he only stayed 2 
weeks it did not pay enough and he got bruised 
with flying pins. Next came a temporary job as 
theater usher, which involved night work. Charlie's 
third job was with a printing concern where he 
operated the trimming machine. He did not have a 
nor could he have gotten one, as the 


Federal law ; He 


work permit 


job violated both State and 





Soda-jerking, her fourth job in 8 months since she left 
school after ninth grade. 


worked on a 12-hour graveyard shift from 7 p. m. 


to ¢ a m., 


also exceeding the legal maximum 
Weekly and daily hours. He stuck at this job for 2 
months and 


then quit because it was so hard. 


Charlie tried to get into trade school, but could 
hot beeause he had not completed the ninth grade. 
Catherine, a pretty girl of 15, left school before 
inishing the ninth grade. Though bright, she had 
been absent from school quite a lot because of 
illness and was afraid she would not be promoted 
along with her friends. She found a job as a 


} — ° 
hospital maid at $15 a week, so got a work permit 
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that allowed her to quit school before the end of 
the term. After 4 
change to the late shift and therefore quit 


asked to 
Then 


followed a series of restaurant jobs. Two she quit 


months, she was 


because of illness. One because the customers were 
drunk and bothered her, ‘and anyway I do not 
like to serve food I would not eat myself.”’ The 
last was in a hamburger grill where she was still 
working on an 11 to 8 p. m. shift, Monday through 
Saturday, and earning $25 a week. 


A Truck Driver at 15 


Nat, an affable lad, had six jobs in 15 months 
after he left school. Four of his jobs were illegal 
under the State child-labor law-——one working in a 
liquor store and three in which he operated motor 
vehicles when under 16 years of age. Nat left 
school at 14, from the ninth grade, and got a job 
as a soda jerker. But the store sold liquor as well 
as other things, and when his employer found out 
Nat’s 


next job was as a stock clerk in a clothing store 


Nat was under the legal age, he let him go 
The piles of clothing were too heavy, and he had 
to give it up. His next three jobs were all illegal 
for a boy of his age. He worked in two parking lots, 
parking cars, and he drove a truck for a leather 
company. He was fired from one of his parking-lot 
jobs because he was caught keeping some of the 
money the customers paid in. An inspector dis- 
covered him driving the leather company truck, 
and had him dismissed. At 15, Nat was working 
as a clerical helper in a pawnshop at 50 cents an 
hour and was looking forward to the day when he 
would be old enough to go back to the liquor store 
as manager! 

The Child Youth 


Branch is analyzing information collected through 


Labor and Employment 


interviews with 524 young people 14 to 19 years of 
age, with 40 employers, and with representatives of 
community and State agencies providing counsel- 
ing, placement, law enforcement and other services 
to help young people in vocational adjustmeats. 
Planned as a study of conditions and employment 
opportunities of youth in two cities, Louisville and 
Denver, budget and staff limit itions made it neces- 
sary to restrict the study to Louisville. A report of 


the study findings is in preparation. 

















U. S. OFFICIAL POLICY PROTECTS, ENCOURAGES UNIONS IN JAPAN 
Secret Ballot Provided in Elections of Officials 





Election of officials and standing committees of places the responsibility upon the unions 


trade unions by secret ballots and banning of em- that all 
ducted, a ban on the election of ‘‘undesirablos” js 





their activities are democraticall On- 







plover participation in the organization, conduct, 
contained in the directive. This is covered l of 





or financing of such unions are among the 16 points 





the 16 points, which states: 

“No person who is subject to the purge directive 
of January 4, 1947, or to subsequent purge <iree- 
tives, should be allowed to hold office in a trade 
union. All persons who were directly connected in 


set forth in a policy directive to General Mac- 
Arthur, which governs the formation and operation 






of trade unions in Japan 






Free Assembly, Speech, and Press 
the past in a responsible capacity with the ol strue- 





The policy was established in Washington by the : 
tion or repression of trade union organization ol 


activity should be prohibited from employment as 






ll-nation Far Eastern Commission, of which the 






United States is a member. It provides for setting 


: . ; of ta union officials, in labor agencies or as mediators 
up mediation and arbitration machinery by the 






conciliators or arbitrators. All persons who held 





Japanese Government, and establishes the right of 





offices in government-sponsored or controlled trad 





free assembly, speech, and press, as well as access 
to broadcasting facilities on a nondiscriminatory 





unions should be subject to screening before being 






allowed to take office again.”’ 





basis to members of trade unions 
The right of trade unions and their members to 






Adult Education Advocated 





organize should be assured and protected by law 






the directive emphasizes. It advocates the imme- 
diate abrogation of all laws and regulations deny- 
ing the freedom of workers to join trade unions 
and urges that “Japanese Government or othe: 


Promotion of adult education and an understand 





ing of democratic processes of trade union pl retices 






and aims are also advocated, and the Japanese 







Government is called upon to assist trade uniot 






agencies which were set up or functioned for the tig ' aa Mae ‘ 
officials in obtaining information on trade unior 






purpose of obstructing or in such a way as to ob- meaearigy , 
activities in other countries 







struct free labor organization and legitimate trade 
Japanese trade unions, according to the directiv: 


should be allowed to take part in political activities 
and to support political parties. Trade unions an 


their officials should be encouraged to participat 






union activities should be abolished or their powers 





in respect to labor revoked.”’ 
The directive would ban the employment of 


police or other government agencies in spying on 






in the democratization process in Japan and 


measures taken to achieve the objective of the o 






workers, breaking strikes or suppressing legitimate 






union activities, and points out that “strikes and 


cupation, such as the elimination of militaristic al 





other work stoppages should be prohibited only 


monopolistic practices. But, it is pointed out 





when the occupation authorities consider such 





participation should not be encouraged in sueh 





sloppage S would directly prejudice the objectives , 
way as to hinder the achievement of the princip 


al 





or needs of the occupation.” 





obligation and responsibility of the unions 
f uni 






Release of persons who have been imprisoned 
their officials to organize for the protection 






because of activity or “dangerous thoughts” in 





members and union interests.” 





connection with trade unions and other labor or- 
The Japanese should be free to choose the fo! 
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fAanIZaLIONS JS urged. The direct lve places i ban on 
of organization of their unions, whether o1 






new workers’ organizations with “militaristic, 





industry, company, factory, or territorial basis 
Provision is made for the annual audit of finane 





iltra-nationalistic, fascist or other totalitarian 


aims,’ and further provides for the dissolution of 
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Discrimination by an employer against a i 
union member, and refusal to give employmen! 


any undemocratic workers’ organizations or thei 
affiliates, such as patriotic industrial associations.”’ 
While the directive urges the election of officials 


and standing committees by secret ballot and union members are forbidden, 
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UNIVERSITY AND UNION MEN EXCHANGE EDUCATION IDEAS 





























-ials Professor Witte Says Schools Should Present Facts, Not Propaganda 
: Ninety educators from thirty-six colleges and and Administration of Labor Education Programs 
a universities, union education departments, and In this panel and others, union spokesmen and 
a other labor education agencies attended a Uni- university administrators exchanged view points 
1 of versity Labor Education Conference in Washing- and outlined the problems which a successful 
a ton in May. Sponsored by the Division of Labor university workers education program would have 
ii Standards, the conference exchanged information to solve. Twenty-six representatives of nineteen 

lirec- about existing university workers’ education pro- labor organizations participated in the Con- 
trade grams and explored possibilities of future develop- ference 
ed in ment 
ea Keynoting the conference was Prof. Edwin E 
al Witte, Chairman of the Economics Department at 
iat ins the University “ wissememn Labor education, he union hand ks 
one said, is the study of labor and industrial relations sa oak aie td 
held by all who are interested or involved in collective 
tal bargaining. It is a proper function of the univer- 
helen sity, and is of benefit alike to management, labor 
ud the public. “The university, seeking ever to 
safeguard democracy needs, must concern itself 
with as ibject which is as vital to a continuance 
of our democracy as are our labor problems.” 
eo Prof. Witte traced the development of university 
aniiels ibor education, particularly labor relations insti- 





jn panest tutes, such as that at Princeton, and pointed out 
pre 


he current need for coordination of mstruction in 








: pot abor problems, as the number and variety of such 

ourses continues to Increase 4 
Lirectiv Speaking of workers education, Prof. Witte em- A. Viox 
activities hasized that it is American policy to promote col- ~ ons 


ective bargaining and protect the right of labor 


lo organize, and that unions in the United States 


hions and A display of union education handbooks, part of a 


irticipat labor education exhibit at the conference 






how have a membership of 15,000,000 men and 





















n and I 
thee omen. “Clearly, sych a large group of citizens 
ristie and e entitled to get service from the universities on Practical problems of labor educatio we 
yut, “‘suel He sane basis as are other groups in our nee, tration were discussed in the panels on ( st 
in such & He pointed our that this service is part of the Content and Teaching Staff The session ot 
. prineip: reap af a oe hsuisemnagidto \dministration of | niversity Progran s «de; 
nions an ee sh } ; | ‘a : adie , HY, with the problem of finances \ panel on Materi- 
vn of uni Soreraaat that the es of education ts to als and Personnel Resources Available to Univer 
~ ‘ , pod —— _— ape 7 sities in Conducting Labor Education Programs 
, roles itte emphasized that “neither labor > 1] fo} 
e the 4s hor mal cement should expect the universities to ia - 7 ose a “Un t “— ae y {} a 
on a cr ome opaganda yuvenciles for their womt of eee “ Higher Ed eae nited States Office 
srial bast ure ' Rast tne | of Edueation 
Af finandd V iniversity represents the public pom The did tees. of waieenity pero 
lew sald, and its function is to present the industrial relations centers, summer and weekend 
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Joyment | this point was diseussed further in the panel ment-public programs —were described by educa 
" University-Labor Relations in the Development tors working in these fields 
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REAL WAGE VARIATIONS SINCE 1939 CHARTED BY BLS 
Money Wages and Buying Power Contrasted in Four Per ods 


Since just before the war, four distinct time 
periods stand out as significant in showing the 
effect of changing employment, hours of work, 
and wage rates on the relationship between 
“money” and “real”? weekly earnings, a Bureau of 
Labor Statistics study shows. They are: 

(1) The defense period from August 1939 to 
Pearl Harbor, (2) the two-war period from Decem- 
ber 1941 to April 1945, (3) the reconversion period 
from April 1945 to June 1946, and (4) the period 
from June 1946, when general decontrol of prices 
began, to February 1947. At the time of writing 
the effect upon average weekly earnings of the 
important “second round” wage increases in key 
industries could not be determined. 

(Real weekly earnings are obtained by adjusting 
money weekly earnings to changes in the BLS con- 
sumer’s price index. A rough measure of the pur- 
chasing power of the worker's earnings is thereby 
derived. It is not a measure of spendable earnings 
since tax and war-bond deductions are not taken 


into account. 


The Defense Period 


At the beginning of this period the depression 
influences were of considerable importance. Weekly 
earnings were at low levels in many industries. De- 
fense activity did not get under way on a substan- 
tial scale until after June 1940. In 1941 employ- 
ment rose and unemployment fell from nearly 
7,000,000 to under 4,000,000. 
began to work overtime. 


Factory workers 


Expanding employment, increased hours of 
work, and increased wage rates all combined to 
raise the weekly earnings of the durable-goods in- 
dustries by 38.7 percent between August 1939 and 
December 1941. In the sott goods group, where 
employment and hours generally increased much 
less, the rise in average weekly earnings was about 
24 percent. Coal mining, construction, and rail- 
roads also shared in the prosperity under the de- 
fense program but other nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries did not fare as well. 

The rise of almost 10 percent in the consumer 
price index during 1941 offset some of the purchas- 
ing-power gains. Factory workers, however, gen- 
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erally made gains in real weekly earnings by De- 
cember 1941. But workers in some utilities aod in 
retail trade were actually worse off, and these in 
wholesale trade barely managed to hold their own, 


The War Period 


After Pearl Harbor economic activity rose to 
unprecedented levels. Manpower shortages. long 
hours of work, price and wage controls, consider 
able overtime pay, and employment shifts resulted, 
Both durable and nondurable manufacturing in- 
dustries increased their money weekly earnings by 
about 44 percent. But differences in the levels of 
weekly earnings between durables and nondurables 
were widened during the war because of the previ 
ous lag of the nondurables in the defense period 
Except for coal mining and construction, the man 
ufacturing industries again did not equal the gains 
in weekly earnings achieved in manufacturing. 

The industries covered in the study experienced 
varying increases in real weekly earnings, because 
money weekly earnings rose greater than the 
percent rise in the consumers’ price index betweet 
December 1941 and April 1945. 


Reconversion—April 1945 to June 1946 


Drops in factory employment, weekly hours, and 
production occurred but the over-all effect @ 
reconversion upon the economy was far less sevemt 
than had been anticipated. Despite some majét 
industrial disputes the physical process of recom 


version was practically completed by June 194 


The main cause of the disputes was the substan 
decline in weekly earnings following decrease 1 
the workweek. Following the stoppages a wagel 
crease pattern of 18.5 cents per hour was adopt 
by a major portion of the durable-goods indust 
Other factory workers received substantial, 
though smaller, wage-rate increases. Wage 
increases granted in the nonmanufacturing ind 
tries, except in coal and the railroads, were gene 
less extensive. 
By June 1946 the average worker in the dw 

industries exhibited a decline in money weet 
earnings of over 12 percent, since wage-ratel 


creases were insufficient to offset the drop 
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weekly hours from April 1945. In the lower wage 
nondurables the wage increases were sufficiently 
great to raise weekly earnings above those of April 
1945 since hours did not fall as much. Most non- 
manufacturing industries experienced a small de- 
dine in hours and an increase in money weekly 
earnings in the period. Trade and utilities had 
lagged far behind the manufacturing industries 
during the war. 

During reconversion the price-control program 
remained generally intact, although price ceilings 
were administered with increased liberality. The 
consumers’ price index rose 4.9 percent during that 
period. But those industries which had experienced 
little or no reduction in hours were able to main- 
tain or increase their real weekly earnings. On the 
other hand, the durable-goods industries generally 


experienced declines in real earnings. 


June 1946 to February 1947 


Business conditions in this period were at or 
near capacity levels in almost every sector of the 
economy. Production rose while employment and 
hours were stable. Wage rates continued to ad- 
vance about 1 percent a month. In February 1947 
average money weekly earnings of the industries 
covered were therefore higher in varying amounts 
than in June 1946. 

The trend was completely different for real 
eaamings. In June 1946 the general decontrol of 
prices began. By December 1946 the BLS con- 
sumers’ price index rose about 15 percent, the 


steepest rise for such a period in the 34-year history 


of the index. In all but 2 of the 19 industries sur- 
veyed the rise in the cost of living exceeded the 
rise in weekly earnings. This was the primary fac- 
tor which stimulated the second round of wage rate 
increases in the spring of 1947. 

A final section of the study compares money and 
real weekly earnings in February 1947 with four 
different bases: August 1939, December 1941, 
April 1945, and June 1946. It is noted that the 
February standing appears favorable or unfavor- 
able depending upon the level of the base period 
selected. No matter what base is selected the rela- 
lve positions of individual industries will vary 
considera !)| 


Germany and Japan To See 
How America Lives, Works, Plays 


Workers in the American occupied areas of 
Germany and Japan will soon see how the American 
worker lives, works, and plays in a democracy 

Two exhibits have been prepared by the Labor 
Department, at the request of the War Depart- 
ment, for showing in the two countries. 


“U.S.A. 0 ent 43,000,000 men, women, and 
children” the first of the 25-panel exhibit for Germany. 


The exhibits are each 100 feet long and are made 
up of large photographs, with a small amount of 
text. Emphasized for the people who have lived 
for years under totalitarian rule, is the right to 
organize and bargain collectively; the high pro- 
duction rate of the American worker; the oppor- 
tunities for himself and his children for education 
and play; the protective legislation in force by 
State and national Governments. 


Dixie Sawmill Earnings Up 


Straight-time average hourly earnings of South- 
ern sawmill workers rose by about one-fourth 
between the fall of 1944 and the corresponding 
period of 1946, according to a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study. In September and October 1946 
arnings in the industry, excluding overtime 
pay, averaged 64 cents an hour with three out of 
five workers getting less than 65 cents. The 
highest earnings, averaging 75 cents, were in West 
Virginia, the lowest, a 59-cent average, in Alabama 
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John Green Named 
To Apprentice Committee 


John Green, President of the Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
CIO, has been appointed to the Federal Commit- 
tee on Apprenticeship by Secretary of Labor 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach. 

The Federal committee defines policies on ap- 
prenticeship and also for the Apprentice-Training 
Service of the Department of Labor. It is com- 
posed of an equal number of representatives of 
management and labor. Mr. Green will fill the 
labor vacancy created by the recent resignation of 
Clinton Golden, United Steelworkers of America, 
C1O. 

Mr. Green was born in Clydebank, Scotland, 
where he learned the trade of shipfitter-tinsmith. 
He came to the United States in 1923. 

During the war he was a member of the Manage- 
ment-Labor Policy Committee of the War Man- 
power Commission and the War Production Drive 
Committee of the War Production Board. He also 
was a mediator on panels of the War Labor Board 
and was one of the organizers of the union of which 
he is now president. 

Other members of the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship are: 

William L. Batt, president 
Philadelphia, Pa.; A. A 
partment, Ford Motor Co., 


SKF Industries, Ine. 
Pierson, director, training de- 
Mich.; Claude 
Putnam, president and treasurer, Markem Machine Co, 
and F. A. Putnam Manufacturing Co., Keene, N. H 
F. L. Rayfield, president, Rayfield, Ine 
Atlanta, Ga.; James B. secretary-treasurer, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Washington, D. C.; 
John P. Metal Trades 
American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C.: and 


Dearborn, 


Potter and 
Carey, 


Frey, president, Department, 


(. J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer, California Federation 
of Labor, San Francisco, Calif. 


Radio Tests Copyrighted 


The Joint Apprenticeship Committee for Radio 
Technicians in San Diego, Calif. is copyrighting 
its trade-test system for journeyman radio tech- 
nicians. Control of the system will be retained 
by the committee, except for free use in the voca- 
tional 
schools. The committee is equally representative 


training program of San Diego public 


of management and labor. 
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Shipworkers’ President 





John Green, president of the Industrial Union of Marine 


and Shipbuilding Workers, CIO. 


Labor Statisticians 
To Meet In Montreal 


Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
will be the United States delegate to the Sixt! 
International Conference of Labor Statisticians o! 
the International Labor Organization which wil 
open in Montreal, August 4. 

Four major topics are on the agenda: Employ- 
ment and pay-roll statistics, unemployment sta 
tistics, cost-of-living statistics, and industrial-acet- 
dent statistics. The purpose of the conference s 
not only to arrive at uniform methods of collecting 
and tabulating these statistics so that they will bi 
comparable between countries, but also to ex 
change ideas on the new methods and techniques 
developed in the war and postwar period 

Mr. Clague will be accompanied by four « 
Lester S. Kellogg, Chief of the Prices an 
Cost of Living Branch, BLS; Max Kossoris, Chi 
of the Industrial Hazards Division, BLS; A. Ros 
Eckler, Assistant Director, Bureau of the Censts 
Department of Commerce; and Thomas Mills 
Assistant Chief, Division of Statistical Standart: 
Bureau of the Budget. 


visers 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Labor Requireme nts for Construction Materials, Part 2—Conerete Masonry Units 

BLS Bulletin No. 888-2. The second of a series of reports covering those 
industries which supply essential building materials for residential construction. 
The labor requirements series is based on plant data collected by field presonnel 
to measure the amount of “behind-the-line’’ employment which would result 


from a given level of construction activity. 16 pp. 10 cents 


Wholesale Prices, 1945--BLS Bulletin No. 877. Final figures of the primary 
market price indexes published during 1945 and monthly prices for approxi- 


mately 900 commodities. 121 pp. 25 cents. 


Equal Pay jor Women-—-Women’s Bureau leaflet sets forth the case for equal-pay 
bills . . . suggesting what to work for an what to avoid. 4 pp.fanfold. $1.75 


a hundred. 


Union Health and Welfare Plans—BLS Bulletin No. 900. Consists of two ar- 
ticles . . . the first summarizes collective-bargaining developments in the field 
The second, written by Nathaniel M. Minkoff, secretary-treasurer of the New 
York Dressmakers’ Joint Board, ILGWU-AFL, treats of the experience of that 


organization with its program. 24 pp. 10 cents. 


Phenol-Controlling Chemical Hazards, Series No. 8--DLS pamphlet describing 
the characteristics and dangers of phenol. Suggests methods of control and 


treatment. Also gives bibliography for further study. 20 pp. 5 cents. 


Workers’ Savings and Income in 1945---A summary of the report of the Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors. Gives break-down by income group and also 


the intended use of savings. Bibliography for reference. 4 pp. 


oo of Industrial Accide nts and Diseases. 1946 Convention of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Portland, Oreg..-DLS Bulletin No. 87. Contains full proceedings and reports 


presented at the Conference. 180 pp. 35 cents. 
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of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
CIO, has been appointed to the Federal Commit- 
tee on Apprenticeship by Secretary of Labor 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach. 

The Federal committee defines policies on ap- 
prenticeship and also for the Apprentice-Training 
Service of the Department of Labor. It is com- 
posed of an equal number of representatives of 
management and labor. Mr. Green will fill the 
labor vacancy created by the recent resignation of 
Clinton Golden, United Steelworkers of America, 
ClO. 

Mr. Green was born in Clydebank, Scotland, 
where he learned the trade of shipfitter-tinsmith. 
He came to the United States in 1923. 

During the war he was a member of the Manage- 
ment-Labor Policy Committee of the War Man- 
power Commission and the War Production Drive 
Committee of the War Production Board. He also 
was a mediator on panels of the War Labor Board 
and was one of the organizers of the union of which 
he is now president. 

Other members of the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship are: 

William L. Batt, president SKF 
Philadelphia, Pa.; A. A 
partment, Ford Motor Co., 
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Labor Statisticians 
To Meet In Montreal 
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open in Montreal, August 4. 

Four major topics are on the agenda: Emplo\ 
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not only to arrive at uniform methods of collecting 
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comparable between countries, but also to ¢ 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Labor Requirements for Construction Materials, Part 2 —Concrete Masonry Units 

BLS Bulletin No. 888-2. The second of a series of reports covering those 
industries which supply essential building materials for residential construction. 
The labor requirements series is based on plant data collected by field presonnel 
to measure the amount of “behind-the-line’’ employment which would result 


from a given level of construction activity. 16 pp. 10 cents. 






Wholesale Prices, 1945--BLS Bulletin No. 877. Final figures of the primary 
market price indexes published during 1945 and monthly prices for approxi- 


mately 900 commodities. 121 pp. 25 cents. 
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Women’s Bureau leaflet sets forth the case for equal-pay 
bills . . . suggesting what to work for an what to avoid. 4 pp.fanfold. $1.75 
a hundred. 


Union Health and Welfare Plans—BLS Bulletin No. 900. Consists of two ar- 
ticles . . . the first summarizes collective-bargaining developments in the field. 
The second, written by Nathaniel M. Minkoff, secretary-treasurer of the New 
York Dressmakers’ Joint Board, ILGWU-AFL, treats of the experience of that 


organization with its program. 24 pp. 10 cents. 





Phenol-Controlling Chemical Hazards, Series No. 8--DLS pamphlet describing 


the characteristics and dangers of phenol. Suggests methods of control and 







treatment. Also gives bibliography for further study. 20 pp. 5 cents 





Workers’ Savings and Income in 1945-—-A summary of the report of the Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors. Gives break-down by income group and also 


the intended use of savings. Bibliography for reference. 4 pp. 





Discussion of Industrial Accidents and Diseases.-1946 Convention of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
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